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For many years this magazine, 
Foreign Agriculture, has been a 
journal of general interest. We have 
reported on a wide variety of subjects 
in the vast field of world agriculture 
We are pleased that our efforts 
appear to have been of service, as 
shown by the substantial number of 
regular readers 

Times change, however, and so 
does reader interest. Periodicals 
must keep in step 

As our readers so well know, the 
new challenge to world agriculture 
is not so much the production of farm 
products as their distribution. The 
world has learned how to produce, 
even to the point of surpluses. But 
far less successful is it in solving the 
problems of distribution. 

Beginning with this issue, therefore, 
the keynote of Foreign Agriculture 
will be ‘‘foreign trade.” 

We shall continue our reporting of 
general developments in world agri- 
culture. But most importantly we 
shall report on the world's progress 
in distributing its food and fiber to its 
consumers, and give the ‘news behind 
the news" of world agricultural trade. 
In so doing, we shall keep in mind 
the great stake of American agricul- 
ture in world trade, and shall frankly 
view and interpret situations accord- 
ingly 

We are glad that in offering our 
new policy, we also are able to 
present a journal of more newsy and, 
we hope, pleasing appearance. 
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U.S. COTTON U.S. HAS NOW BECOME A MAJOR EXPORTER 
EXPORTS DROP AND STOCKS RISE OF FATS AND OILS 
j Imports and Exports of Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds, 1950.54 
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. Produce buyers in Holland's horticultural auctions register their 
| bids by pushing a button that stops the clock and concludes the 


sale. Simultaneously their seat number shows on the clock 


olland's 
Marketing 
System 


STOPS THE CLOCK 


If you were to find yourself in seats in the hall. Facing the clock on the clock 1s set a few points al 
Rotterdam——-or any other good-sized are seats raised in tiers like the dres the average price for the type of 
town in the Netherlands—around § circle of a theater; cach seat is num produce being sold Then it start 
o'clock some morning you would bered and equipped with an clectrik moving backward Wher 
witness a scene that has no counter pushbutton connected with = th reaches the price which the bidder 
part anywhere else in the world At clock, and also an outside telephon prepared to pay, he press hy 
that hour Holland's horticulcural These seats are rented by exporter lecersc pushbutton, the clock stoy 
auctions are getting underway. The wholesalers, and retailers, all of and the number of hi at lights uy 
canals are filled with barges laden whom must lodge cither cash or a on the dial, thus showing his identity 
with fresh vegetables, fruit, and banker's guarantee to cover their to the auctioncer By thi ystem 
flowers The streets are jammed anticipated purchases before they arc two or more bids can never clash 
with trucks, wagons, and pushcarts allowed in the hall if all other buttons are automat 
And all of them are converging upon When the auction ts ready to start allv disconnected by the first 
a large hangarlike building. Burt the first auctioneer announ th tact Ihe buyer nam th 
it's what goes on in that building kind of produce and the grade; th recorded, together with the quan 
that makes Holland marketing second auctioneer announces whether tity of produce he bought, and after 
system uniqu the bidding will be in guilders or he has paid the cashier h av tak 

All Dutch horticulcural growers nts, and if for the lot or per prec po ion of his purcha How 
sell their produce by auction—and by Sample lots of the produce then pa ver, if the buyer is uncertain of th 
the clock Not an ordinary clock along under the clock on a conveyer price he wants to pay, all he has to 
either, but one that runs backwards x on the barg themsely if lo 1s pick up the telepho it h 
for the Dutch auction system reverses the hall is adjacent to a cana! Son at in order to keep hu f 
the usual procedure in that th halls have large display rooms wher formed of fluctuations 7 
asking price 1s always higher than buyers inspect the produce and jot market 
the final bid lown the lot numbers they ar How the auction syste tart 

Thus the first thing you would se« interested in, in which ca ampl an be traced back to a somewhat 
upon entering a Dutch auction would are not usually brought into th insignificant occurren 
be a tremendous clock on the wall hall, and the auction pro ls at a the horticuleural industry 
above the auctioneer’s head, the dial faster pace, frequently with as many Netherlands was at its lowest 
divided into 100 units. On the fa as 10 sales per minut [he story is told that one mort ‘ 
are as many numbers as there ar To start the bidding th 1 with h 
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World’s Farmers Set 
nines New Production Records 


omen pode onan By CLARENCE M. PURVES 
most of the world, and more Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division, FAS 
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World production of sugar also 


continues at a high level di ite che 


attempt of some surplus-producing 


countries to curtail production Cut 
put of centrifugal sugar will be the 
largest on record but that of non 
slightly 


centrifugal sugar may be 


less than in 1954-55. Cuba pro 
duction will probably again be held 
down. During the past year, how 
ever, Cuba has been able to reduce it 
stockpile, which may be an incentive 
to increase production during 195 
The Republic of the Philippines ha 
also” restricted production im oth 


current season to keep it upply 
within export quotas but in other 


Asia 


creased, so that total production in 


parts of production has in 


that area 1s the second largest on 
record The crop in Western Euro 
pean countries is expected to be 


slightly smaller than in 1954-55 but 


that in Eastern Europe is the secon 
highest im recent year and an 
increase of 20 percent ts 
the USSR Karly 


that crops in South America will be 


expect {in 
indications are 
about the same or only lightly 


larger than last season cro} 


More Fats and Oils 


World production of both veg 
table oil products and animal tats ts 
gradually increasing but, with high 
levels of industrial activity in nearly 
all countries and this year lowet 
prices of fats and. oils, Consumption ts 


also increasing. 
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Ourput of animal fats ts expanding 


as increases in lard and tallow pro 
luction ar Kpect { to more than 
offset’a decline in the production of 
butter In Europe butter produc 
tion wa reduced by a summer 
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World production of cotton, wool, 
tobacco, and coff in 1955 was at 


record level 


Other Products Set Records 


Cotton production stimated at 
40.5 million balk was 6 percent 
above the pr ling year, with in 
rca lu parily tO xpanding 
acreage but mainly to. generally 


favorable growing onditions in 


nearly all of the major producing 


arcas Both in the United Stat 
and in foreign countries, production 


Was higher 

Toba 0 produ tion was 
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India Needs 
Dairy Products 


India is taking steps to raise the 
output and lower the production 
costs of its dairy industry. Burt for 
some years to come, its milk supply 
sufficient to meet the 
Mean- 


together 


will not be 
country’s enormous need 
while, U.S.-made ghee, 
with recombined milk made from 
U.S. nonfat dry milk solids and 
anhydrous milk fat, could help to 


close the gap 


In Western 


fairy usually calls to min 


countrh the 

picture of a cow In India the pr 

likely to be that of a 
India does have milk 


COW 46 million of them ut it 


ture 1 more 


water buffalo 


21 million water buffaloes are mor 


important to its dairying: they lroy 
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their calves earlier and oftener an 


yield far more and richer milk 


Production Problems 

In July September 1955, I visited 
India on a survey for the Interna 
tional Cooperation Administration 
Traveling around the dairy country 
lairy induscry 


high 


t of produdtion This can be 


I could see that India 


is severely handicapped by the 


mostly to an extremely 
animal only about 


and 1,100 
buffalo By compari 


+1 } pourid i ar for COW 
pound for 
on, yields in Western countries m 
Ss OU) 


Nether 


ot primary 


fantastically hig overt 
pounds in Belgium and the 
lands, where dairying ts 


importance; over 5,000 pounds in 
Canada and the United Stat 

One cause for the low yields 
Indian animals ts the errat 


her 


feed during the monsoon season 


upply 1S plenty oft gt 

for some time after But while the 
monsoon 1s keeping the fields lush 
it is preventing the farmer from cur 


ing hay During the three hot dry 


month 


April, May, and Jun 
wh n pra tically no pastus or forage 
available, most dairy animals hav 
yet aiong on ric¢ wh at straw 
lictl oOtton 1 Of onut 

[his means that they produ 

ry little milk luring th month 
It m 
for thi Oblem would he the tn 


Many 


government farms us slo 


what on olution 


reased use of silag 
considerable research has bec lon 


But the few silo 


farms af too small 


on types of silag 
ul On plivat 
be of much valu \ po ib] 


the building of cooperativ 


t 
Variou villag s through 
The ould 


luring th 


out th airy country 
be filled with gra ilag 
MOnsoon asOn 
| | ‘ ral ' | 
Na dairy animal ctime tccord 
imilk produces age at which 
ic has its first c; ¢ interval 
hetw mn it aly 


perhaps a 


ignificanct as its yield Indian dairy 


xpert fecl that nutritional d 
play a pat in th matters 


rvernment farms, wher 


ientifically managed 
usually drop their first 
than th 

mals do, and the interval 

alving Similar 

buffalo either 

yovernment farms 

OWS and at short r int rval 

figures that follow show tl 


trast 


Indian 


Cx perts 


By L.H. BURGWALD 
Dairy and Poultry Division, FAS 


have been carrying of xperiment 


to improv India’s dairy attl 
[hey have tried to combine increas 
milk yields with the strength 
tamina of the local breed 
the bese Indian cows 
favorably with our W tern 
vicld 
Better breeding of 

ases, Cross breeding —1s practi 
a number of government farm 

5 of both COW and bulls 
cept Most of th work on im 
proved breeding of buffaloes is don 
at Anand and th Aarcy Colony 
Bombay), and records are kept at 


In the 


artificial insemination 


both centers villages, many 
farmers us 
but few k ep t 

forman or try to climinat 


animals CH couts 


productive 
India’s farm extension program 
methods and results of 


lone will in 


pand - the 


the research already 


fluence more and more farmers. but 


some time must pi before thi 


research 


reased milk production and 


Osts 


Distribution Problems 


Meanwhile, the Indian consumer 


is not getting the dairy products h 


needs for health Average per capita 


onsumption of milk, including dairy 
{ at sor 122 


products, 1S stimat 


pounds a ycar about third of a 


pound a lay In India s larg itt 


Madras, and New 


consumption of fluid milk 1 


lay Auchori 


Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi 
only about 2 ounces a 
tics would like to see this raised to 
8 oun In contrast with thesé 
figures, the U.S. consun vets 35 
pounds a year of milk 


neighborhood 


adds to that in th 
9 pounds of butter 7 of ch 


i | 


condensed and evaporat 
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| of ice cream, and 4 of nonfat dry milk Brazil and United States Sign 


solids 
| Betore India can raise its consumy 41-Million-Dollar Agricultural Agreement 
H tion of dairy products, however, it 
iF must solve several related problems 
ps First, of course, is the insufficient 
a supply of milk But almost as 
: serious 1s the problem of how to 
4 safely store and distribute what milk 
i? there 1s 
' Much Indian milk has poor kecy 
ing quality It 1s especially ne 
sary for such milk to be moved rapidly 
ii from farm to city and kept cool 
both in transit and after atrival 
Bue both rapid transportation and 
refrigeration facilities are lacking 
{ And although there are pastevriza 
tion plants, pasteurization cannot 
} protect the milk against being adul 
« terated or contaminated later, before 


it reaches the buyer To guard 
against these dangers and to help 


make up for the absence of refrigera- 


ee eee 


tion, most pur hasers boil the milk 


before using it, regardless of whether 


x not it has previously been 


pasteuriz | | ; bassad + liraz - ( ne took pla at tl - gn M 
. ttla lira i imiste { r fla ja t } | " 

Perhaps tl listribution dith lost Ca PSD Te ali icine iit Maat ' 
ulti partly account for the fact Pul Ls 40 “ ‘ } } rh { } { H ( 
that of India total annual milk United States I! Brazil $41 mil vortl ‘ WR. Poage, 7 
production timated at 42 billion f f maodit ncluding wheat ador DD Paul ©. J M Harold © 
pound only Oovera licel more than ? : om os | gra ard Dal and on 
a third is used as fluid milk. Almost ‘°P#<o The signing _ ne 
half 1s used to make a product that 
needs no refrigeration That prod ‘ ration For making recombined 
uct 1s ghee -the clear, slightly gran Some Solutions milk from spray-pro nonfat dri 
ular milk fat that results from boiling One of th ways! toning’ th milk solids and anhydrous milk fat 
nearly all the motscure out of burter milk, or reducing its fat content by the only extra equipment n ry 
Indian consumers know and trust mixing ic with either fresh skim milk would be a homogenizer This ma 
ghee; generations have used it. They or reconstituted skim milk The hine would be useful also for makin 
are not so familiar with other dairy milk of the average Indian cow test ream, which ts rapidly gainis 
products Adequate promotion and 4.5 percent fat; that of the buffalo favor in India At pr nt, most of 
education plu lemonstration§ by 7.0 percent fat But milk of such the 1 ream sold thet v-fat 
such means as school lunch pro high fat content not needed tn more like our milk sherbet ind 
grams, could show them that thes¢ India protein 1s more n ary the mix is not homogenized 
other products can b qually health Bombay has already adopted toning As the feed supply 1 rca i 
ful and dependabl Chere whole milk (7 percent fat 1] improved, as extension teacl 

Pris is another thing that ke ps for 18.5 cent ad quart and toned ri Mmanagveincent pra t nf 
the Indian consumer from buying a milk (3.5 percent fat), for 8 cent farmers; and as breed 
much milk as he need Indian milk a quart and tion of more product 
price although lower than those The year-round supply of milk animals improve th lair rock 
in the United Stat are high tn ould be considerably increased by India’s milk output wil rca 
relation to the wage scal Natu che tablishment of recombining volume and decrea n pr Burt 
rally, they will go down when the plants in the larger citi Recom it will be many vears before a 
cost of production does But in che bined milk could be profitably used lent natural supy 
meantin there are ways to extend too, for supplementing th anty availabl During th if 
and supplement the present supply fresh supply during th ummer ports of gh and of cl { 
of milk and thus reduce the price to hortage. Pasteurization plant yuld for recombined milk w 
the consumer casily add 1 mbining to their of answer to the probl 
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The U.S. at Trade Fairs: 
SECOND, BOGOTA 


que, yr AMER 


AT BOGOTA, COLOMBIA, TRADE FAIR: A few of the mil- long waiting lines attested to the exhibit's popularity at this im 
lion people who attended wait to view the U. S. exhibit. Daily, portant exposition. 


Attendance Estimated at One Million People 
U. S. Exhibit Called a Spectacular Success 


One of the tried and true ways in 
which American businessmen pro- 


COTTON: Daily fashion show featured use of cotton in Colombian textiles and dresses mote a product is to give potential 
Here, Colombian model wears dress made of U. S. cotton. Star of the fashion show was customers a chance to ‘'see, taste, 
U. S. Maid of Cotton, Miss DeLois Faulkner, and cooperating in staging of U. S. exhibit smell, and feel it"—in other words, 
was Cratones Satine Seunet to give ovt samples That was 
exactly what was done at the Bogota 
fair, where samples of bread, ice 
cream, milk, and cake were dis- 
tributed—all made from U. S. farm 
products 
As these pictures indicate, the 
people came by the hundred thou- 
sands to get acquainted with U. S 
goods. At the conclusion of the show, 
Colombian businessmen began ne- 
gotiations to purchase the remaining 
stocks of dairy and grain products as 
well as the equipment that had been 
used, and indicated their continued 
interest in placing orders for these 
products from U. S. farms and 
industry. 


I~ 


GRAIN: Half-pound sample loaves cf bread, baked in Bogota DAIRY: More than 40,000 cups of recombined milk and 40,000 
with U.S. flour, and with wrappers bearing a U. S. wheat promotion ice cream cones, made with U. S. dairy products, were distributed 
message, are distributed to Fair visitors. More than 115,000 at the Fair. Ice cream was made from a specially prepared ice 
loaves were distributed cream mix 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS Enjoying 
samples of recombined milk are (right) 
Gen. Gustave Rojas Pinilla, President cf 
Colombia, and Philip W. Bonsal, U. S 
Ambassador to Colombia 


Cover Photograph 


U. S. DAIRY PRINCESS, Miss 
Ruth Peterson of Austin, Minn., 
and Colombian girls, photo- 
graphed at the Second Inter- 
national Industries Fair, Bogota, 


Colombia 
GRAIN: Port of U. S. exhibit at Bogota Fair was display of grain DAIRY: Recombined milk, containing U. S. nonfat dry milk 
products for livestock feeding. Cooperating in this display was solids and butter oil, was made in this commercial-size plant 


Miller's Federation, represented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc 


Cooperating was the Dairy Industries Society, International 
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cotton. 


techni al 


a smart 


customers 


By T. L. W. BAILEY, JR. 


ion the Foreign Agricultural 
ce asked me to undertake a 
liaison mission between 


U.S. cotton producers and European 
t x tile men it ound | like good 
. ustomer relations the sort of thing 


sale man ou 
buy a car If he 


good will he calls uy 


automobil 
1 you want 


to find out 


it's running, tells you to bring 
if there ate any adjustments you 
mac I was poing to lo th 
thing for American cotton | 


ypoing to talk to our European 


importers, mill owner 


technician about their prol 


and ours, and perhaps find out 


we here in the States might 


tm} rove our cotton and thus ¢ x} and 
the market for cotton ¢ xport 
This sorte of thing wasn't new to 
mi I've been in cotton all my lif 
ind I've talked cotton to everyon 
from pickers and growers to mill 
‘ owners and scientist But on th 
way across the Atlantic | becam 
. apprehensive In a few day | 
i would be mecting Dr. Walter Scott 
o our textile scientist, in Amsterdam 
© 
| and together we would be traveling 
through | uropx consulting with on 
group after another Truc, we we! 
coming at their invitation, for this 


had originated as the result of a 


ious mission of American mill 
ers and government scicntists 
, | couldn't help wondering 
t sort of a reception we would 

Would they think we wet 


In September FAS sent two USDA cotton experts 

T. L. W. Bailey, Jr., cotton technologist, and Dr. 
Walter M. Scott, textile chemist on a good will 
mission abroad, with the ultimate aim of develop- 
ing and expanding foreign outlets for American 
In the following article Mr. Bailey relates 
his impressions of this trip to 10 European coun- 
tries. 


there just to sell them 


more of our 
otton? Would they resent our ad 
vice? What about the languag 
problem th lifferent economies 
that gap that we knew existed 
between research and its practical 
application? 
| nee in have been Oo con rice 
Mr. Read P. Dunn, Director of th 
Foreign Trade Division of the Na 
tional Cotton Council, whose head 
quarters are in Europe, had made all 


the arrangements 


for our meeting 
and en before we arrived he had 
had a wonderful response, particu 
larly from countrt like Italy and 


Spain, where the textile industry 1 


not highly deve lop {and where they 


wel ager for our hely Not chat 
the cordiality was confined to thes 
ountri W were warmly wel 
omed verywhere we went 

much so that in another few mont! 
| hop to. go back again, and thi 
time to talk to smaller group in th 


textile industry 

After I met Dr. Scott in Amster 
lam, we started our tour at Delft 
where w gave talks before th 
Netherland Textile Institut | 
poke first on raw cotton Using 
stick | talked about the virtues of 
the cotton fiber, what we are doing 
in the United Stat to levelop a new 
and improved fiber, and about our 
progress in improving the ginning 
and the packaging. I also talked 
about out florts to measure the 
properties of the cotton fiber mor 


urope 


{ how mor ad 


precisely, and 


quat 


use can be made of these properti 


Dr. Scott followed uy this line of 
from th hemist 


thought but 


angle Cotton, he insisted, though 
5,000 years old, is a ‘“‘new’’ fiber 
a truly miracle product Today 
hemuists are finding ways of modify 
ing, adapting, and improving th 
properties of the cotton fiber so that 
otton can be used for purposes never 
freamed of befor The hemica 
treatments Dr. Scott discussed 11 
yreat letail with slid that wer 


most interesting and helpful, as w 


as with samples of material 


cxamination Summing it ul you 


might ay that our main theme wa 


that research and development, both 


in the United States and Europe, hold 


at al promt orron 


for improving 
position against competing fiber 


Th following lay W 


journey 
to Enschede, where w repeated 
these talks before 100 Dutch textil 
manufacturers. In like manner, w 


met with cotton and textile men all 


over Europe Belgium Sweden 
Norway Germany Switzerland 
Fran Great Britain, Italy, and 
Spain The pattern was never quit 
the sam In Paris, for instan mt 
talked mostly to manufacturet lr 
Holland Belgium and Germany 


where most of the textile mills hav 
been rebuile after the war, we found 
uch a high degree of efficiency that 
we felt we had something to learn 
England, on the other hand, pr 
sented a paradox. Some of th 
English mills were up to date, but 
many of them used antiquated ma 
chinery and method Yet England 
has one of the finest textile research 
institutes in the world 

One of the things I felt most 
strongly in Europ was thi ur 
mendous gal between research an 
industry It was almost as if they 
spoke different languages, research 
Staying in its own tvory tower! 


Foreign Agriculture 


while th manufacturing people 
along the best can | 


Milan, one of the 


women attending the 


struggl« they 
an remember in 
mecting asked 


me how I made a certain microscopi 


test. I explained that I couldn't 
tell her, but that I'd come in the 
laboratory and show’ her—wher« 
upon I took off my coat, rolled up 
my sleeves, and demonstrated how | 
lid it She was iT lighted To 
have u talk about methods and 


techniques and then to go through 


the delicate manipulations with 
them step by step was far more than 


they had expected from us 


Of course, we were there to find 
out how to sell more American 
cotton, tor we have to face the fact 


that American 
Western Europe hav 
an average of 3 


1935 


The mai 


otton exports to 
leclined from 
» million bales * in 
39 to 2 million bales in 1954-5§ 
answer Is pri European 


mill an buy cotton cheaper from 


than they can from 


But 


other countri 


the United Stat fortunately 
only 


importers and 


price | not th criterion 


Many 


said they preferred 


manufacturers 


our cotton, even 
know they 


They like 


prop rtics 


at a higher pri They 
an rely on the sourc 


the uniformity of its 


staple length and grad Their ma 
hin are adjusted to our cotton 
and, moreover, they have buile uy 
long years of know how with 


American cotton 


There ar 
Many of th 


we have heard before -th 


lo not like 


omplaints wer 


thing they 
ones 
shod ly 


pa kaging, th jut fiber Contamina 


tion of the bal which cause end 
lown and imperfections in the weav 
ing Then there wert omplaint 


about the hole cut in the jute cover 


ing for removing samples, leaving 
the cotton exposed to all kinds of 
lire and contamination in transit 


Too much trash tn th otton wa 


another 


criticism in some cas 
there may be more trash with me 
hanical harv sting than cher j 
with careful hand pi king But w 


were able to describe to them thi 
intensive work b 


otton industry in the Unit 
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Apri ulture 
ot 
Mark« ting 


Vision 


( 


otton 


| 


Department 


otton 


micros OF ist 


Textile Technology a privately Processing Division at 
owned 1 at graduat hool Regional Research | 
in Charloct Va later be rently he ts Assistant 
coming ass! to the technical Utilization Research, 
lirector H« turned to the D Research Service, 
partment last summer when FAS a tellow of the Texu 
was looking leading cotton Gsreat Britain, consi 
technologist tablish a liaison toy honor that in 
mi ton in Europe Before he return textile entust 
to solv thi m of leaning neveith both Dt 
the cotton before ginning, even to th the mission yreat 
extent of spraying the leav of th ments Ww mor 
cotton plant that they fall off rang lo me che 
before the harvesting of the boll reat by paying a 
Thus, if lw ummarize what to O tomers W 
Europeas importers requit I would ignifican For the 
av that fu want a ican | pl whe u yur 
well-packag of n quality havi little ime 
Second, th better ginning them we wercet 
not overdri Third, they would big comers, and 
like u rt hinen tl tl it 
ind trash cont We now hay TP This mission also sts 
th ba l f and tapl but ing abot otton 
European textile men consider th Euroy an istomers 
ther valu ntial, too jometly and collectiv 
On the n testing, | found the work in behalf 
mstderabl in its standard: ment l carlier, w 
zation, so that cr testing can | pean arch | opl 
lone in all countri m th am their findings acro 
ty] of ma ising th im turer r were th 
method I found that Euro isking for thi 
pean t til are most anxio for ir discu ” 
to have any rial Ww ul pply Ollaboration betw 
them on both test ry and th ntia part #t th 
new chem atments that Dr ve rf ha 
Scott di a # cotton but 
While it portant to leas ill framework we w 
firsthand th ific f rei nt Am tton apt 


the 


‘*Cotton Ambassadors”’ 


with | 


Mr. Bailey 


1929 to work on cotton, and in 194] 

went to the Southern § Regional Dr 
Research Laboratory in New Or Bailes 
leans to do microscopic studies of pean 
fibers, yarns fabri He left 20 y 
USDA in 194¢ become research lusery, 


Institute ot 1939 ; 


to I uropx. . Mi 
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Photos from Austra 


Sheep, traditionally the kingpin of Australia's economy, graze on 
the rolling hills of New South Wales 


trebled wool and meat production in many areas of the country, 


Pasture improvement has but inadequate transportation is still a great handicap 


What Australia’s Industrial Boom 
Means to Its Agriculture 


By JAMES H. BOULWARE 
U.S. Agricultural Attaché, Australia 


wheat Too 


luction ; 


th | ro 
Australia, long an agricultural land, is today going through an 


upsurge in industrial activity: that is having repercussions in the 
country's agriculture—repercussions which are of considerable in- 
terest to U.S. farm producers and traders. Not only is Australia an 
important market for some of our own agricultural products 
and tobacco, for example 
markets for 


p ach april ot 
Th n am the t 
sule chat Au 


long I b on id I la an 


with th tralia can no 
1 3 entirely 
While th heey 


agrarian nation 


cotton 
but it is a strong competitor in world 
wheat and other commodities. Consequently, the 
United States may be strongly affected by Australia’s current need 
to increase agricultural output for both domestic use and export, and 


l not vet riot 
kingpin of Austral 
lustrial progs 


ausing tf Pp I 


to decrease imports. 


RLY PorRTUGUESE and 


11 ove! | Austra 


Y appat otly foun part ot 


it so unattractive an unfertile that 


they left it to the British to ttl 
thet and build up an agrartas 
conomy with an important position 


Historically thi 


onomy ha he hi; »« | 


in world market 
primarily 
infact, local pre 


how a map of the c 


on wool Cartoon 


frequently ntry 


UpEriM pos lon asheep, to illustrat 


6 cl | 


the country lependenc on wool 


16 


of internal and 


other 


th arly 
admirably 
ly ttled 

low in 


valu but 


councry ran port 


ompari 1 to total 


with th lev lopm nt 


| 


occan tran Ortatior 


farm produ t began ( he 


yrown ana exported in volum 


| 


erated ships made it possibl 


mutton and butter 


on I uro 


tran port to 


lamb 
! yes to be old 
Rail 


Australia to becom 


Effects on Agriculture 
What are these rey 


rincipal on i th 


tan lar l 


Au tralia s 

rapidly and so 
Thus if Australias 
and at th sam 
stantial amounts 


for the developm 


Foreign 


iericulture 


~= 


New South Wales the center of the country’s dried fruit industry 


Concurrently Australia is also 
faced with the need of reducing 
imports As the population grew 

partly because of the emigrants who 
came after World War II, making up 
60 percent of the population increase 
in 8 years--and as an expanding 


industry raised the standard of 
living, there was a demand not only 
for more food but for more consumer 
goods Consequently 1953-54 were 
years Of heavy imports. Then the 
prices for agricultural export goods 
fell, and in the year ending June 30, 
1955, Austtalia’s foreign exchange 
million 


holdings dropped 142 


25 percent 


pounds, or 

In October the government moved 
in an effort to bring Australia’s 
foreign receipts and payments into 
balance by the end of the 1955-56 
fiscal year More 


trols were 


stringent con 
announced, reducing im 
port quotas for all commodities 
except essential raw materials by 7.5 
to 25 percent. Overall imports from 
the dollar area are to be reduced 7.5 
percent, but permits for some items, 
including cotton and tobacco, are to 
be issued for import trom the he st 
and cheapest source regardless of 
other foreign 


While it ts 


too soon to determine the effect of 


whether dollars or 


currency are involved 


this regulation, 1t may provide an 


Opportunity for increased ex ports ot 
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Extensive irrigation makes the Murray River area in Victoria and 


U.S. cotton and tobacco, assuming 


that prices are competitive 

On the other hand. this financial 
pinch has caused Australia to move 
toward — self-sufficiency Currently 
produc tion is he ing push d on certain 
crops, in luding cotton and tobacco 
which up to now have not been pro 


Undoubtedly 


cotton and 


duced economically 
some increase in both 
tobacco will be attained, but th 
general forecast indicates that Au 
tralia will do well if the increase in 
these crops mects the demands of the 
growing population Thus it ay 
pears that the Australian market for 
thes« products is not apt to shrink 
significantly 

Lastly though perhaps this In 
in the future there 1s the possibility 
that as moves to cut costs in industry 
are reflected in the prices of producer 


goods to farmers and a 


internal 
transportation i improved and 
freight charg lowered Australia 
may becom ven more competitiy 


in world agricultural market 


Australia's Industrial Boom 
Australia’s industrial growth has 
World War I 
buc the high rate of immigration 
shortage s following World War I] 


an { th 


been Pong on since 


general prosperity resulting 
from favorable prices for farm export 


have caused an upsurge of industrial 


This vast hydropower project in the Snowy Mountains will make 


available for irrigation 2 million acre-feet of water. 


Under Colombo Plan, Australia supplies 
Ceylon with tractors fitted with equipment 


to help increase rice production 


Assembly line at Dandenong, Victoria, 
one of the important centers of Australia's 


fast growing motor industry 
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ESTERN LUROPI has heen a 
\ \ fine market for U.S. flue-cured 
toba oO But w may lose a ub 


tantial share of that market unless 


we grow the kind of flu ured that 
Europeans prefer— not the *' pale and 
slick’’ leaf of the 1955 roy A re 

nt trip to survey the market for 
U.S. tobacco in sev ) European coun- 
tri has pr nted convincing evi 
let of this danger 

My study of the I iropean market 


Kingdom, Fin 


land, the West German Republi 
Austria, Italy, Spain, and Fran 
Over th if mporters in all the 
unt ha had a strong preter 
nce for U. S. flue-cured They like 
the flavor and aroma it adds to thet 
blend In 1954-55 w xported 338 
million pounds of tobacco—mostly 


Hu ured to W tern 
Thr fourths of all our 
th re In 


| urop. 


xport went 


1955-56 w an expect to 
hip Europe even more tobacco 
But— 
much of this increase will be du 
to sal t leaf grown in 1954 and 
irliet Leaf of the 1955 crop ts not 
clling as well in Europe as would 
normally b x pected A significant 
amount of the 1955 crop wa pal 
and slick’’ leaf papery in structur 
| il if ) ind lack ry in tia nT 
and aroma Europea lon't want 
th h 1 of al som yx A11St 
ther ha uid they prefer non 
Americal 1 co | S pal 
ind slick Ir mn ri thi 
prot mis | lit ip t ha » sal 
for loca und the Agri 
tura Ira 1) opment ind 
\ ta Act { 1954 (Publi Law 
+s I port i afraid that they 
i) tt il to pur ha nough 
ft tl jualit they 1 withis 
their usual pr rang Continued 
productio I pa ind Ick leaf 
vould lead ¢t i NOstantial my 
rang } l i t i ) export 


f is and 1 ttit { S. attentio 
T} [ S. Veparetn t of Agricultur 
announced on Decem| that init 
pt upp [ i { 1956-croy 

1 ; ti i , i ; 
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WESTERN EUROPE BUYS 3/4 OF 


U. $. TOBACCO EXPORTS 


U.S. Exports of Tobacco to Western Europe Av 1935.39, Av 1947.51 and 1951.54 


Total exports 
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1954 


AV AV 195] 1952 1953 
1935-39 1947-51 
Growing Tobacco for Europ 
By HUGH C. KIGER 
Tobacco Div m, FA 
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Just as our prospects for 
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ifficult to obtain expar 
otton market There should 
ome expansion in markets for 
yrain vetabl« oll anin 
tobacco, and fruit 


hat will ! 


j good reason to x} 


ultural production to incre 
yrceatet than | ypulation rrowth 
general CCONOMILE ley lop 
consumer purchasing 
f ufficiently to absorb. th 
additional agricultural production 
Indias ‘ to b omc a ompet 
tive x porte! crtain agricultural 

product 

Japan in 1954 was our best cu 
tomer tor tarm produ ts, taking a 
total of $417 million 


ause of an imbalance of trade with 


worth 13 
the dollar area, however, Japan has a 
learly stated policy of shifting tt 
imports of farm products to those 
countries that buy heavily from it 
Also, Japan's 
Japanese market Ac an 


neighbors have their 
cve on the 
Chinese fatt 


Tokyo th 


major emphasis was placed on the 


laborate Communist 


opened October 18 tn 


ability of Manchurta to furnish suy 


pole of high quality oybeans to 


Japan 

There ts a universal desir 
grade liet rT lesire that 
additional demand for U.S. feeds 
libl fat and oils, and animal 
products. If we are to maintain a 
level of 


will effectively 


agriculcural exports that 
utilize our agricul 
tural resources, we will ne to 
export a greater varicty of agricul 
tural products 

We must 


in which we sell not only 


export more specialty 
products 
the product but also our superior 
technology that goes into tt Ther 
is Opportunity for selling semi 


processed products that the world 


20 


not Vv ‘ juainted 


lairy prod lew poul 


In 
and tak 


ortunitl 


Holland's 
Marketing System 


Continued from page ¢ 
mechani of thi poli y I 
based on the minimum price for each 
been worked 


Bureau and 1 


ommodity, which has 
out by the Central 


always below the ost of production 


If this were not so the system would 


not work: producers could grow 


simply to gain the compensation 


pric Ac an auction when the bid- 
ling reaches this minimum price the 
clock 1s COpy | Phe produc not 
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